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VACATIONS HO! 


ON’T KNOW WHAT made me think of at me, and sat me down. 
it—maybe it’s the way the sun set need is some salt,” she said. 


“What you 
“Tll get 





tonight — orange and big and the sky 
flooded in a saffron haze. It’s too early 
for the hot weather yet, but that sky 
made me think of the day we left for 
our vacation three or four years ago. 
Man—was it hot! 

Seemed as though we'd never finish 
packing and loading the car and shutting 
down the house. 


Sarah called the newsboy and the milk- 
man to stop delivery. Just before she 
went across the street to the Wilsons to 
ask them to take in our mail, she re- 
membered the windows in the attic and 
sent me up to check on them. Hot! You 
never felt anything like it up there and 
stuffy . . . the windows were shut all 
right, but I spotted a carton of old work 
clothes and what have you, lugged them 
downstairs, and got rid of them. I sup- 
pose one of these days Sarah will be 
looking for them to patch them up for 
me. Well, I'm glad they’re out of the 
house—sure were a fire hazard. 


By the time I'd finished that job and 
turned off the electricity, I was ready to 
collapse. Sarah came in, took one look 


some water.” 

While I was resting we got to thinking 
about heat exhaustion and sunstroke and 
couldn’t remember what you did for 
them. So, I looked it up in our first 
aid book. To prevent them you drink 
plenty of cool water, take enough salt, 
eat moderately and simply, exercise 
lightly, stay in the shade or wear a big 
hat, and get lots of sleep. 

They’re confusing because the symp- 
toms are different and the treatment is 
exactly opposite. You have to remember 
which is which. One thing, however, is 
important in each case; you must call 
a doctor. Of course, the best thing to 
do is to prevent them, but it doesn’t 
hurt to bone up on the symptoms and 
treatment. 

After a while we deposited a key with 
the Wilsons so they could get in in a 
hurry in case something happened while 
we were gone. Then we were on our 
way. 

It won't be long now before we start 
out on this year’s vacation, and I hope 
we have a better day for it this time. 


—Safety Sam 











HOME 
SAFETY 
PARTIES 


N ST. JOSEPH, MIssouRI, the Safety Coun- 
cil is trying to get home safety into the 

home, where the home accidents occur. 
People will have a party at home for most 
any reason—at the drop of a hat. In St. 
Joseph they have had some parties to dis- 
cuss an election issue, and they have had 
parties to look at a stock of brushes and 
to let a salesman talk to the ladies about 
them. 

That last one really gave the St. Joseph 
Safety Council its idea. If the women will 
give an afternoon to the pleasure of being 
sold brushes, why not safety? So an idea 
was born, and the home safety party project 
was shyly put forth to see what would hap- 
pen. What happened is that St. Joseph is 
having just about as many home safety 
parties as the Safety Council staff can take 
care of. The women who have attended the 
parties like them, and so do the husbands 
when they attend. It looks like a long- 
range program. 

“We think we have something here that 
is good not only in St. Joseph, but can be 
used anywhere, no matter how large or 
small the community,” said Noble I. Ayers, 
Jr., home safety chairman for the Council. 
“There is no reason why it won’t work just 
as well in Chicago or Philadelphia as it 
does in Andrew County, Missouri, or in St. 
Joseph.” 


A Sugar-coated Meeting 


These parties are, of course, a sugar 
coated meeting on home safety. The party 
atmosphere is maintained, so far as possible. 

The program consists of a talk on home 
safety by a qualified person. Thus far 
Walter D. Ladd, manager of the Safety 
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Walter D. Ladd, manager, St. Joseph Safety Coun- 
cil, explains how to use a home fire extinguisher 
to some of the guests at a home sofety party. 


Council, has conducted all these parties. 
As the project expands, it is planned to 
train two or three other persons to handle 
the parties. 

Here is the procedure. Every woman is 
invited to have a home safety party in 
her home. When a housewife agrees to do 
this, she sets a date and time, and clears 
this with the Safety Council office. The 


party may be held either in the afternoo fi 5 
usually at two o'clock, or in the evenin 4 


usually at eight. The hostess then invites 
a group of people—her neighbors, friends 
regardless of place of residence, or mem- 
bers of a small club. If the party is in the 
evening, the husbands are particularly in- 
vited. 


The hostess is asked to be prepared to 
serve light refreshments, consisting of coffee 
or soft drinks and cakes. The Safety Coun- 
cil reimburses her for this at 10 cents per 
person. 


That is all the hostess has to do. Of 
course, she usually cleans up the house for 
company, as any woman would. She is 
asked to invite 15 or 20 persons, so there 
will be a group of 10 to 15, despite the 
unavoidable casualties. 


The Safety Council representative arrives, 
carrying a traveling case containing hj 
gadgets, meets the assembled guests, * 
opens his case on a card table in a c 
venient spot. First of all, the prizes. 


There is a drawing for an attendance 
prize, in which only the guests participate. 
The lucky person receives a piece of non- 
slip rubber matting to fit under her favorite 
throw rug, or possibly a safety knife holder 
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to put on the kitchen wall, or some other 
item with a safety factor. Then the hostess 
is given a similar prize, as well as a hand- 
some certificate of appreciation. 

Then chances are given to everyone, in- 
cluding the hostess, on two general prizes, 
$20 and $10 merchandise certificates, which 
are drawn for when 300 persons have at- 


start is made on another 300. These 
chances are made up on a long card. On 
the longer portion the holder writes name, 
address and telephone number, and this is 
given back to the speaker. The person 
retains the small portion bearing the num- 
ber. The cards serve as an attendance 
record and also are used in the drawing. 


@:: the parties. After the first drawing, 


A Demonstration Talk 


Much depends on the ability of the per- 
son giving the talk. It must be entertain- 
ing and informative, and it must not drag. 
Mr. Ladd uses several gadgets, such as a 
home fire extinguisher, a demonstrator home 
fire alarm whistle, bottles marked to iden- 
tify them in the dark as poison containers, 
a broken porcelain faucet handle, electric 

iring and devices bearing the Under- 

riters’ Laboratories label, etc. 

Some of these devices make a loud and 
sudden noise, so that none of the audience 
ean sleep in comfort! Those present are 
invited to enter the discussion, tell of their 
experiences, and ask questions—and they 
do all of that. 

A feature of the parties is the safety 
inspection of the home. This is handled 
informally and has proved popular. In fact, 
almost every hostess has asked that some- 
thing in the home be inspected and advice 
given about it. This is not a snooping ex- 
pedition. The guests do not troop through 
the house, but certain things are called to 
their attention, good things as well as situa- 
tions that need correction. 


Informal Inspection 


As the speaker arrives, he inspects the 

bnt porch and steps, and usually walks 
around to the back and looks things over 
for obvious hazards. Inside the house, he 
does the same thing, but tries not to do it 
obviously. Then as his talk proceeds, he 
calls attention to the things he has noted, 
for instance, porch or terrace steps without 
handrails, loose rugs which are not well 
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J. A. Zidell (in shirt sleeves at rear) watches 
Mr. Ladd demonstrate to Mrs. Zidell, hostess, and 
her guests how non-slip rubber matting under a 
small rug will make it safer to walk on. 


anchored, cluttered traffic ways through the 
house, and any other hazard or safe con- 
dition. This is done diplomatically, the 
lead to it often being a question, such as: 
“Mrs. Jones, do you have trouble with those 
steps outside in icy weather?” or “Do you 
find you need an outside light so you 
can see your steps at night?” 

A most common hazard is the loose rug, 
and the speaker usually manages to place 
his table and himself so one is almost un- 
derfoot. Then he can easily make a dem- 
onstration. Asking if there is anything the 
hostess would like for him to look at, he 
usually gets a reply that there is, and thus 
the inspection is made easy and natural— 
a service performed rather than a demand 
to see everything. 

Each woman present is given a printed 
slip which fully describes the home safety 
party plan, and all are asked to have parties 
at their homes. Usually one or two volun- 
teer, and thus a growing prospect list of 
hostesses is compiled. 

As the party project develops, it becomes 
harder to find the usual hazards in a home. 
Often the hostess, who has been to a party 
as a guest, goes home and starts eliminating 
hazards about which she has learned. 

The time element is important, but if 
the program is handled briskly, the guests 
are ready for their* refreshments in about 
an hour and a quarter. Then everybody 
sips a drink, munches a cookie, and talks 
about the newest fashions, canasta rules, 
and the usual topics at any party. It’s fun 
to have a party, and a safety party is also 
profitable. 








A Little Thought for Safety Makes... . 


SUMMER SENSE 


Hetet-x0 FOR THE good old summertime! 
The gang playing baseball, youngsters 
on skates and scooters, swimming, picnick- 
ing, and vacations—fun and the whole out- 
doors to enjoy it in. 
It brings its bumps and bruises, too, and 
sometimes more serious troubles. 


Bicycling 


When your youngster sets forth on his 
bicycle for his day’s adventures, are you 
sure he is going to follow the traffic rules 
of your community? Is he trained, if he 
has to ride in the street, to observe and 
obey all traffic signs and signals? He should 
ride on the right side of the street, too, 
moving with traffic, not facing it. At heavily 
traveled intersections, he should dismount 
and walk his bicycle across. This goes for 
turning left at these crossings, too. He 
should cross to the far right corner first, 
then at a right angle to the left corner. 

Teach the younger ones to stay on the 
sidewalk when they use wagons, scooters, 
etc., and to get off their vehicles at alleys, 
driveways, and streets, look both ways, then 
walk across. And make it a “house” rule 
that they never leave vehicles on sidewalks 
or stairs. 


For the Toddlers 


Summertime is fun for toddlers, too, pro- 
vided they have a protected place to play. 
If your yard is not fenced in, or if there 
are sections where he shouldn’t go, burners, 
litter containers for him to get at, fence in 
an area in the yard where he can play in 
safety. 

Sift sandboxes occasionally for bits of 
metal, glass, ete., too. This is particularly 
important as the younger children love to 
play in them and might find these bits 
tempting to put into their mouths. 

Sure it’s fun for a toddler to get a break 
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from the heat and paddle around in a tub 
of water. Toddlers will be just as happy, 
however, sitting on the ground and playing 
in a small pail of water—and far safer. 

The modern trend in supervised play 
areas is to have swing seats made of rubber 
strapping which is not so disastrous as a 
heavy board if a child should be hit with 
it. If you have a swing with a board seat, 
change it to something less hazardous. 
Horseplay and swings don’t mix. If the 
children get too rough with them, don’t 
allow it. 


Swimming 


When you all pile into the family car 


for a swim, do you go to a patrolled beac 
or if you can’t, is at least one person 


the group a qualified life-saver? Even goo 
swimmers should not swim alone in water 
that is too cold. On vacations, camping 
trips, picnic outings, know the area in 
which you intend to swim ... if you don’t 
and can’t find out from local people, don’t 
swim. If you intend to dive, inspect the 
bottom thoroughly for obstructions such as 
rocks, piles, sandbags and know the depth of 
the water. 

And about supervised beaches. Don’t ex- 
pect the lifeguards to baby-sit. Supervise 
the tots yourself and insist that older chil- 
dren obey the beach rules. 


Boating 


When the wind blows free and the 


waves are dancing, then you'll want to 
out in a boat if you can. Don’t overl 


the boat. Center your load with luggag 
weight in the bottom. Have life preservers 
aboard for all members and in small craft 
an extra oar or paddle and a bailing can. 

Summer squalls blow up plenty fast. If 
you are boating on a lake, remember that 
the center can be rough while the shore 
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Above: a fully trained lifeguard patrols this 
beach at Dayton Beach, Florida. Youngsters 
learn how to enjoy swimming safely (courtesy 
National Recreation Association). pper right: 
eastern diamond-back rattlesnake (photo from 
Publication Office, Zoological Park, New York). 
Lewer right: small fry must learn to stay on 
sidewalks (photo by H. Armstrong Roberts). 


areas are not. Don’t go out in a boat alone 
unless you are thoroughly familiar with the 
type you have and can handle it in a sud- 
den storm. On a river, currents can be 
treacherous—don’t try to go out in a small 
boat unless you have familiarized yourself 
with the risks. Horseplay while boating is 
strictly taboo, either in a boat itself or by 
“teasing” canoers or swimmers with a power 
boat. 


Poisonous Plants and Snakes 


Ability to recognize poisonous snakes and 
plants is important. If you know you are 
going into country where poisonous plants 
or snakes are, it will help to wear high 
leather boots, puttees, or leggings. Use cau- 
tion, however, for snakes can bite through 

ther. Take care not to touch clothing 

t has brushed against poisonous plants 

the irritating oils have been known to 
remain on the clothing for as long as a 
year. For further information on poisonous 
plants and snakes see Safety Education Data 
Sheets Nos. 8 and 35. 

On any outing—picnicking, hiking, or 
camping—observe the rules of fire safety. 
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Select an area sheltered from wind; clear 
leaves and litter within a radius of ten feet 
for a large fire, six for small ones. Be sure 
the fire is out when you leave it. Pour 
water over it, or smother it with earth or 
sand. Be sure that every spark is out. 

Even on the best of summer days, thunder- 
storms come up quite suddenly. If you 
cannot get to shelter or your car, keep 
away from isolated trees, wire fences and 
hill tops. Seek shelter in dense woods or 
in a grove of trees. 

Fun and freedom, the whole outdoors to 
enjoy it in and a little thought for safety 
. . . these make summer sense. 








PROGRAM FOR AUGUST 
Built-In Safety 


UILDING SAFETY INTO the home is the 

engineering aspect of home safety. As 
such it is basic. A short-range program for 
local communities includes education of 
prospective remodelers and builders and the 
gathering of factual material. 


Study your local building code for the 
safety features. The most practical way to 
get a digest of these facts is to ask a com- 
mittee of contractors and/or architects to 
cooperate to this extent. They can report 
their findings to you in layman’s language. 

In some communities the accident rates 
of low-income versus high-income areas have 
been studied. In the lower income areas, 
housing is not kept in repair, crowding 
brings makeshift arrangements; fire, falling, 
and electrical hazards, therefore, can in- 
crease. The public health department or 
the city planning commission may have in- 
formation as to housing adequacy readily 
available. If not, in smaller communities, 
obtain this information by an observation 
tour of the town. In general the denser 


the population, the lower the income of 
the inhabitants and the less adequate the 
housing. If you can obtain through hospitals 
the approximate location, at least, of acci- 
dent victims, you can correlate the accident 





Work area in this kitchen is not convenient to 
stove or sink, and storage area is both inadequate 
and inconvenient. Note how cramped the space 
is for using the refrigerator. 
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rate with housing adequacy in a rather 
general fashion. 

For publicity, try to get a series of pic- 
tures showing “right” and “wrong” design 
and planning. Get up articles on “fire facts” 
and “fall facts.” Design at least one safe 
kitchen, laundry, arrangement of walks and 
driveway, play area in the house for young 
children and use these plans for articles, 
window displays, ete. 

Through the office of building permits 
obtain the names of those who are planning 
to remodel. A letter can be sent (when- 
ever safety information is applicable) to 
each individual pointing out the specific 
safety measures which they might take into 
consideration for whatever remodeling they 
will be doing. In larger communities, i 
might be possible to obtain volunteer -@ 
ice to fill in a mimeographed letter with 
form opening and closing and with space 
for details (such as slope, riser, and tread 
specifications for stairways) left blank. This 
type of project can be carried out the year 
round. 

A campaign to educate the public with 
regard to building new homes can_ be 
opened with the formation of an architects 
committee to study design with relation to 








Remodeled kitchen pone work space between 
refrigerator and sink. Handy cabinets have been 
added. (Photos on this page courtesy Mullins 
Manufacturing Corp.) 
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safety. These standards, when completed, 
ean be sent, in turn, to building and loan 
associations, contractors, other architects. A 
simplified version (printed or mimeo- 
graphed) can be sent to all applicants for 
the building of new homes. Arrange for 
speeches, too, by members of the architects 
committee before appropriate groups. 

The building and loan association can 
ooperate by distributing literature to the 
public, by exhibiting a model home in their 
window or by exhibiting enlarged photo- 
graphs of safe and unsafe conditions. 

An effective built-in program cannot be 
completed in so short a time as two months. 
Education of the public is only one phase 
of the problem, and in communities where 
the home safety committee is relatively 
new, this is a good first step towards the 
goal. For a long-range program: plan to 
work towards a thorough study of building 
and electrical codes to determine not only 
their fitness, but also their enforcement. 
Some of the difficulty involved in complying 
with various codes is that they are very 
complex and under different authorities 
which makes finding out about specifica- 
tions time consuming and confusing even 


A little ingenuity and a lot of fun go into 
the making of model rooms. They make 
good displays to illustrate built-in safety. 

Design your room and choose your furni- 
ture on paper first to determine its size and 
what you will need. Keep in mind the 
placement of doorways so that there is a 
direct path through the room without cutting 
into the floor space too much. Show light 
switches at entrances. Hang doors and place 
furniture so that they do not interfere with 
traffic. 

Then purchase model furniture at a toy 
department. Cut out floors and walls—door- 
ways, too, from beaver board or stiff card- 
board. Before assembling walls to floor, 

int or paste on the wallpaper you wish 

se, pictures, any other items that will go 
irectly onto the wall. If the floor is to 
have a wall-to-wall rug treatment, stretch 
the rug across the floor and around, under- 
neath it on all four sides. Then tack or 
glue it down on the underside. This will 
eliminate wrinkling and fussing to get it 
right. A solid color wool material makes a 
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for experts. Another goal, therefore, is 
unification of or a simplification of these 
codes for greater ease in compliance and en- 
forcement. This is, admittedly, difficult to 
do because of the rapid strides being made 
in building techniques and materials, but a 
weeding out of obsolete material, at least, 
would help. 

Another project already carried out suc- 
cessfully in some communities is a rehabili- 
tation of slum areas with respect to health 
and safety. This is the type of campaign that 
a local newspaper might wish to sponsor in 
the interests of civic betterment. They can 
run a series of stories with pictures on the 
conditions a reporter finds, appeal to tenants 
to “clean-up,” and to landlords to comply 
with codes. The committee’s job is to sell 
the idea and then to cooperate rather than 
direct. 

A bird’s eye view of the future envisages 
city planning that will incorporate adequate 
housing and play areas for all. This is be- 
ing done in the more advanced communities 
today, and it is a basic goal for all workers 
in home safety in cooperation with the 
agencies which have a direct interest in city 
planning. 


Making Model Rooms 


rug that looks like the real thing. 

Photographs of pictures on a wall cut 
from magazines look quite real if scotch 
tape is pasted over the picture area to simu- 
late glass. 

Lace table cloths and doilies can be cut 
from a circular portion of a real paper 
doily. Drapes will hang better if heavy 
cottons are used and if scotch tape is stuck 
on the back of them as a weight. 


Paste colored paper back of open door- 
ways to give the effect of a room beyond 
and of depth at the doorway. 


A paper clip straightened out will make a 
shower curtain rod for a bathroom. Gift 
paper with a pinpoint design serves for wall 
paper. And you can think of many other 
ways to create your effects. 


After the walls and floor are “furnished,” 
glue or tack the walls to the floor. Glue 
lamps, candle-sticks, etc., to tables with 
rubber cement and then glue the furniture 
to the floor. There you are! Almost good 
enough to live in! 





Lewis & Conger Awards 


PRESSURE COOKER which cooks most foods 
better at lower pressure (334 lbs.) and 
has a sterilizer feature for preparing baby’s 
formula (illustrated top left) won the grand 
prize in the Fifth Annual Home Safety 
Awards contest sponsored by Lewis & Conger 
for home equipment which is effective in 
preventing a common cause of accidents in 
the home. 
Eight other safety awards were given. A 
molded rubber heating pad with a neon- 
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light switch (bottom left) won one of these 
awards. Illustrated at the top right is an 
ironing board which adjusts to nine differ- 
ent heights to permit relaxed sit-down iron- 
ing. At the bottom right is a rug underlay 
mat which combines non-skid safety with a 
protective cushion feature. 

A wall can opener with a removable cut- 
ter and magnet which facilitate cleaning and 
safer handling also won an award. One 
manufacturer won an award for an extension 
cord set which safeguards children from 
shock, another for two products—a bathtub 
mat with 200 vacuum cups on its undersi 
to provide firm footing and a rubber flo 
mat with a thick sponge rubber pad lining 
the bottom of it. 

Another award went for a hook for a 
screen or other door which is so designed 
that only an adult can open it, and an award 
also went to the manufacturer of a window 
guard (illustrated in the October-November, 
1949, issue of the Review). 
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